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ssion, | THE 1960 BUDGET 

D min Austrian Chancellor Julius Raab recently discussed the 
- Other federal budget for 1960, which is now under preparation. An 
urces | estimated 47 billion schillings (almost 2 billion dollars) will 
be needed to pay for the necessary federal services. 

The political tug of war accompanying the preparation of 
the budget often give Austrians the impression, he said, that 
in past years much had been neglected and little had been 
: achieved. Such an assumption, he stressed, is without any 
non basis in fact. Of course, federal services did not immediately 
id the begin in 1945 or in the years immediately following because 
ort 0 }at that time Austria still suffered from postwar strains and 
; Cine United States aid had not yet become effective. But as soon 
D dis Tas the possibility presented itself, every effort was made to 

Yraise the standard of living of the Austrian population and to 
help the national economy. The first goal was to lower taxes 
because at the time Austria was Europe’s highest-taxed nation. 
The 1960 budget, the Chancellor said, provides for higher 
expenditures in the cultural field. 

o According to the new budget draft, he said, the Education 
oan Ministry would get 80 million schillings (about 26 schillings 
d the equal one dollar. Ed.) more than this year for new school 
construction. With this amount, four new schools could be 
nen’s } built. For other cultural endeavors the Education Ministry 
would be given another 100 million more. 

— To illustrate what the government had accomplished in 
the past years, Chancellor Raab cited these figures: 

Nine billion schillings for social insurance; 

nine schillings for the relief of war victims; 

10.5 billion schillings for housing; 

8.5 billion schillings for roads and super-highways; 

1.3 billion schillings for protection against floods and 
snow damage; 

500 million schillings for school construction; 

five billion schillings for railroad electrification and 
modernization; 

1.5 billion schillings for automatization of the telephone 
system. 

two billion schillings for various compensation payments. 
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AUSTRIAN MINISTER OF DEFENSE IN THE U.S. 

Austrian Minister of Defense Ferdinand Graf arrived in 
the United States on October 31 for a visit to New York and 
Washington and an informal tour of U.S. training camps and 

(Continued on page 8) 
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KREISKY REPORTS ON MOSCOW IMPRESSIONS 

In an interview with the West German ‘‘Neue Ruhr- 
Zeitung’’ (Essen), Austrian Foreign Minister Bruno Kreisky 
declared that, in his view, rapprochement between America | 
and Russia should be possible not only for political and 
military reasons but also because both nations really have 
a lot in common. Both have great drive, both put their trust 
in technical progress, both have much confidence in the 
future. 

Dr. Kreisky also said that, as far as he could tell, there 
is areal chance for fruitful disarmament talks at the present 
juncture. He emphasized, however, that for the time being 
one should not expect more than partial accommodation at 
such talks; the two parties are still divided by mutua! dis- 
trust — a barrier that has yet to be overcome. One of the 
essential requisites of disarmament, the Austrian foreign 
minister said, is to maintain the existing balance of power 
in every phase of the disarmament process. 

Dr. Kreisky’s remarks have been noted with interest in 
European political circles; this was the first time that he 
had publicly summarized his impressions from his trip to 
Moscow. 

(Dr. Kreisky, as reported previously on these pages, 
had accompanied President Schaerf on his recent state visit 
to Russia.) 


‘‘GOOD RELATIONS WITH ALL NEIGHBORS”’ 

In a speech in Innsbruck Dr. Kreisky said that Austria’s 
foreign policy is aimed at the best possible diplomatic re- 
lations with all neighboring states — as well as with the 
great powers, regardless of their political systems. This 
principle, he said, was generally accepted as underlying 
foreign policy. 

EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OP ERATION 


In his speech, Dr. Kreisky also discussed the question 
of European economic cooperation. He expressed his fear that 
the danger of an economic division of Europe might threaten 
if the nations of the European Economic Community and those 
of the Little Free Trade Zone did not succeed in finding a 
modicum of cooperation. Such cooperation must remain the 
primary goal of Austrian foreign policy, he said. 

The question of whether Austria’s neutrality made mem- 
bership in the European Economic Community possible is 

(Continued on page 4) 
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AUSTRIA VOICES HOPE 
FOR FUTURE DISARMAMENT TALKS 

In his statement before the First U.N. Committee on 
October 30, Ambassador Kurt Waldheim reviewed the Aus- 
trian position on what he termed the ‘‘all-important dis- 
armament problem.’’ Following is an excerpt from Dr. Wald- 
heim’s remarks: 

There is hardly any doubt that this year’s disarmament 
debate is more auspicious than any we have had in the past. 
The reasons are well known: We have all been witness to a 
remarkable change in the international climate — a change for 
the better, I am happy to say — which has found its most con 
spicuous expression in the Camp David talks. It now appears 
that the ice is at last beginning to crack, and that a more 
conciliatory spirit is about to replace the distrust that has 
made a rapprochement between East and West so extremely 
difficult. Austria, by virtue of its geographic position, is per- 
haps more exposed than others to the pull and tug of the 
world’s political tides; we are therefore particularly gratified 
at this development. 

We have witnessed the dramatic reversal of a situation 
which seemed deadlocked beyond hope. There has been — if 
I may say so — a re-thinking of the problems of this divided 
world on the part of the leading statesmen. President Eisen- 
hower and the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR, Khrushchev, explicitly stated in the communique issued 
after the Camp David talks that today disarmament is man- 
kind’s most important problem. we wholeheartedly concur; 
and we should like to give expression to the hope that the 
iminent disarmament negotiations will proceed in that spirit. 

TWO PROPOSALS 

As a basis of our discussions, we have the disarmament 
proposal of the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Soviet Union, N.S. Khrushchev, of September 18; it is aimed 
at general and complete disarmament within a set time-limit. 

The Austrian Delegation is convinced that each of the 
two proposals submitted — the Soviet and the British — stem 


from a sincere desire on the part of their sponsors that this 
most urgent problem should be settled at last. 
THE BASIC REQUIREMENTS 
As I said, this isa most auspicious moment; disarmament, 
more than any other question, today offers a chance for 
agreement between East and West. Austria, therefore, wei- 
comes the initiative which resulted in a ten-power-committee 
being set up; this committee will meet in Geneva early in 
1960 in order to review the various proposals and — as we 
sincerely hope — to make them the basis of an agreement. 


There are, in our view, three basic requirements: 

1. The existing balance of power must not be upset 
while disarmament is in progress; 

2. Disarmament should proceed in stages; and 

3. The establishment of an international control system. 

Only thus, I believe, can the ground be prepared for 
promising negotiations. Obviously, a measure of confidence 
between the powers concerned is an essential requisite for 


disarmament. This, however, need not exclude effect, 
control measures. 

The Austrian Delegation has gained the impression frm 
the Geneva talks on the cessation of nuclear weapons tey 
that both parties areprepared to accept adequate internation 
control. Although no agreement has yet been reached on th 
extent of these control measures, the progress so far achievy 
in these talks justifies a certain optimism. We believe th, 
an approach adapted to the realities of the situation thy 
confronts us should lead to a successful conclusion. 

NUCLEAR AND CONVENTIONAL DISARMAMENT ; 

Another question dealt with in this Committee concen; 
the balance between conventional and nuclear disarmament, 
As the distinguished Representative of France has said, the 
question of nuclear disarmament is paramount today. Howevg, 
it seems to me that the security of all states makes it jp 
perative that the disarmament of nuclear and conventiond 
weapons be carefully balanced. This, I submit, is a self. 
evident concern. It seems inconceivable that any of the 
parties to these negotiations should disregard it. 

THE RULE OF LAW IN A DISARMED WORLD 

What rules should govern the political and economic te 
lations between states in a disarmed world? It has been sug 
gested in this context that an international police force, or 
some similar formation, be established. The problem of main- 
taining law and order in a completely disarmed world is, of! 
course, without precedent. It cannot possibly be solved 
without an adequate system of international security. When 
the disarmament talks will progress and yield results, the 
relevant provisions of the United Nations Charter, which 
were devised at a time when entirely different conditions 
prevailed, will, of course, no longer be adequate to serve 
their original purpose. It will be up to us — if and when the 
opportunity arises — to amend or supplement these provisions. 

The unique fact that the resolution which has bea 
tabled in this Committee yesterday has been sponsored by al. 
member states of the United Nations clearly indicates the 
extent of world support for a solution of the all-important 
disarmament problem. 

The Austrian people are fully aware of the momentous 
importance of the disarmament talks soon to begin in Geneva 
While it is arguable whether ‘‘si vis pacem para bellum” hw 
ever been a very wise precept, it certainly does not hold 
true in this day and age. In order to spare humanity the ur 
imaginable horrors of a future war, we must not waver in ou 
determination to make universal and comprehensive disarm 
ment, under international control, a reality. Today, more thal 
ever before, do we have reason to hope that the great powels 
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are united in their will to pursue this high aim. We whole? poli 


heartedly wish them success. 
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GSCHNITZER: “‘ITALY MUST THINK AGAIN." 

Prof. Gschnitzer, state secretary in the Austrian Foreign 
Ministry, also discussed the Tyrolean question in a recent 
lecture at the University of Zurich. Dr. Gschnitzer discussed 
the current status of the South Tyrol question and pointed 
out that in the whole of the Trentino-Alto Adige region the 
ftalians had a two-thirds majority while in the province of 
pozen alone the German and Ladin-speaking population to- 
gether still maintained a two-thirds majority in spite of Italian 
immigration. 

‘‘An Italian two-thirds majority is the protector of the 
south Tyrolean ethnic group — one can hardly talk here of 
self-government and self-administration by the minority,’’ the 
state secretary said. He then explained that the South Tyro- 
leans — basing this claim on the Gruber-De Gasperi Agreement 
— demand special autonomy for the territory of the province 
of Bozen itself. Italy has rejected that demand, he said, but 
the South Tyroleans say that autonomy had been promised them 
as a partial redress for being refused the right of self-deter- 
mination. If Italy is not ready to give them special autonomy, 
the South Tyroleans have reserved the privilege to assert 
their right to self-determination. They have strengthened their 
viewpoint by recalling their representatives to the regional 
government. 

With this, a critical period had been reached, Dr. Gschnit- 
zer said. Even important Italian figures had admitted that the 
prevailing Italian policy — as exercised in Rome as well as 
Trentino — had led to a stalemate. It was the duty of the duty 
of the state —as expressly mentioned in the Gruber-De Gasperi 
Agreement — to protect by ‘‘special measures’ the ethnic 
character and the cultural and economic development of the 
people of the South Tyrol, Dr. Gschnitzer declared. 

‘‘That means,’’ he said, “‘that Italy must think again: 


acceptance of the demand for special autonomy — that would 
be the way.’’ 


AUSTRIA REVIEWS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
IN UN SOCIAL COMMITTEE; EMPHASIZES 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 
Thomas Widorn, Austrian delegate in the Third (Social) 


‘ Committee of the UN General Assembly, recently presented 
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Austria’s views on the general subject of social progress. He 
told the committee: 

“‘The Secretary General (Dag Hammerskjold) singled out 
two points for special attention: in his view, there should be 
a fair balance between economic development and social 
progress; and social progress should not be considered an 
end in itself but a means toward economic development. 

‘‘We fully concur. Indeed, the second point is a fair re- 
Statement of the very principle on which our socio-economic 
policy is predicated, and we should therefore like to lend it 
Special emphasis.’’ 

Dr. Widorn then stressed a subject which, he said, was 
“very close to our heart.’’ He referred to ‘*the human element 


} inthe grand equation of social progress’’, and said: 


‘‘As a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, so is 
the social fabric no more resistant than its weakest strand. 
It follows, then, that we must not allow pockets of poverty 


and misery to subsist, and to fester, amid an otherwise pros- 
perous society.’’ 

He continued: ‘‘If democracy is to have any real meaning , 
it must safeguard the economic as well as the political fran- 
chise. The right to work — precisely as the right to vote — is 
basic to a free society.’’ 

As far as Austria was concerned, Dr. Widorn said, ‘‘full 
employment is a paramount concern.’’ He then explained: 

‘*There were times, of course, when a sagging economy 
swelled the ranks of the unemployed. It then became neces- 
sary to utilize accumulated reserves, step up public works 
programs — in other words, to reabsorb the readily employable 
— and thus to quicken the pace of the economy as a whole. 
By and large, this policy has served us well: for some time 
now, we have enjoyed a fair measure of prosperity and rising 
levels of employments; we have cut working hours and broad- 
ened social benefits.’’ 

The Austrian delegate then dealt with the housing prob- 
lem the solution of which, he said, was fundamental in all 
social progress. 

‘Living standards cannot rise, the family cannot play 
its proper role, society itself cannot develop its normal func- 
tions unless there be adequate housing,’’ Dr. Widorn asserted. 

He pointed out that as early as the 1920s, Vienna’s famed 
municipal housing projects were leading the field of public 
housing. While today’s achievements in the field were more 
modest they were substantial nevertheless, he said. 

In recent years, Austria, a dmall nation of seven million 
people, has built between 35,000 and 42,000 dwellings an- 
nually; and Vienna, with a population of 1,600,000, had con- 
structed 56,000 communal apartments since the end of the 
war, he said. 

He added that private initiative combined with govern- 
ment aid by way of low-cost loans has contributed a goodly 
share to housing construction. 

Dr. Widorn also mentioned Austria’s pilot projects in the 
field of community development, which were designed to at- 
tract industry to ‘‘our own underdeveloped areas,’’ and to 
serve economic as well as social purposes, such as raising 
rural standards. 





Part of this issue includes a prospectus on THE BOOK 
OF AUSTRIA by Ernst Marboe, printed by the Austrian State 
Printing Office. The book may be obtained from W.S. Heinman, 
Imported Books, 400 East 72nd Street, New York 21, N.Y., or 
any bookstore. Ed. 





DR. NESTOR CHAIRMAN OF 
FOREIGN CONSULS PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

The New York Society of Foreign Consuls was founded 
in 1925. The president of the society fulfils the functions of 
a doyen of the consular corps. Aside from its semi-official 
tasks, the society also endeavors to acquaint its members 
with various aspects of American life and facilitates con- 
tacts between the foreign consuls and Americans interested 
in international affairs. at the recent annual meeting, a 
program committee was set up; Austrian Consul Dr. Johanna 
Nestor was elected chairman. 
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VOeEST EXPANDS, 
SCHAERF, PITTERMANN ACKNOWLEDGE U.S. AI? 

Austrian President Adolf Schaerf recently opened the 
second large LD-steel plant (using the basic oxygen — or 
blower-converter — process) as well as a new tin rolling 
mill; there were 3,000 guests at the Linz (Upper Austria) 
ceremony, many of them workmen of VOeEST-United Austrian 
Steel — which owns the new installations which will enable 
Austria to strengthen its position in the field of Furopean 
steel production. 

Among the main speakers at the dedication ceremonies 
Oct. 23 was the representative of the federal government, 
Vice Chancellor Dr. Pittermann. He recalled the fateful 
period immediately following World War I. As it happened, 
VOeEST (Linz) and Alpine Steel (Donawitz) proved that 
Austrian scientists, technicians and workers had lost none 
of their ability. The new steel-producing formula which the 
two firms had developed (the letters ‘‘LD’’ are taken from 
Linz-Donawitz) are now considered an outstanding achieve- 
ment in the world of steel, he said. In his remarks, the 
Austrian vice chancellor paid tribute to aid from the United 
States which hleped Austrian industries to reconstruct their 
plants and enabled them to become a factor in foreign trade. 


PRESIDENT SCHAERF CITES MARSHALL 

President Schaerf then pushed the button which put the 
two new plants in operation. In his address the President 
said that steel had through the centuries been considered as 
the symbol of military might. But today, he added, weapons 
forged from iron are no longer the most dangerous. Iron and 
steel had become symbols of technical progress and a raised 
standard of living. 

The President continued: 

‘‘T clearly recall the day in Linz when the United States 
turned over to the Austrian government in trust this enter 
prise which had devolved upon the Americans by reason of 
the Potsdam decisions. In this act of statesmanlike wisdom 
and magnanimity the conditions for the reconstruction of the 
Plants were created. 

‘‘While the expansion work has for years now been 
financed by domestic capital, the grant of large sums by the 
government of the United States through the Marshall Plan 
during the first years of reconstruction has been one of the 
main factors for the current success. 

‘‘Former U.S. Secretary of state George Marshall, to 
whom Furope owes so much, died a few days ago. We think 
of him in sincere gratitude on this day, and in this great 
plant which bears witness to his achievement. 

‘*VOeEST has grown from a small smelter plant to one 
of the large steel works in Furope. Its activities reach way 
past the borders of Europe. Iron and steel to us do not mean 
war and blood, but industry and peaceful endeavor,’’ Presi- 
dent Schaerf concluded. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
With the expanded operations VOeEST has now at its 


———__ 





command with the two new plants it will be able to ine, 
its raw steel production by roughly 600,000 tons annually 
a new total of 1.7 million tons. 

The second LD plant in Linz is one of the most m 
installations of its kind. Construction started June 12, 195) 
The interior is 360 feet long and 85 feet wide. The plant yy 
also be instrumental in a large increase of tin produc 
Estimates provide for an annual production of one ni] 
tons annually, 200,000 tons more than heretofore. 

The newtin rolling mill is expected to help make VOe 
one of the great Furopean tin centers. The plant has fj 
space of 40,000 square meters (one square meter equ 
1.196 square yards. Fd.) The plant with its installatiy 
cost 500 million schillings (about 26 schillings equal 
dollar. Ed.) Raw tin up to 13 feet wide and 100 feet long cy 
be rolled in the new plant. The minimum thickness: 8mn. 
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KREISKY REPORTS (Continued from page 1) 


most complicated, Kreisky said, and could not be solved by 
theoretical argument. The final decision, he said, must 
reserved for the federal government, which alone is in a po- 
sition to judge all the aspects of the problem. And the federal 
government, he added, has clearly decided for membership in 
the Little Free Trade Zone. 
SOUTH TYROL 
In his Innsbruck speech, Dr. Kreisky made it clear that 
the decision whether or not the South Tyrol question wouli 
get on the agenda of the next UN regulations. A close perusal 
of these regulations had not shown any reason why it shouli 
not be put on the agenda, he said. The final decision was, 
however, up to the majority of the delegates. 


Dr. Kreisky then said: ‘‘I am not giving away any secret 
by stating that the Austrian Foreign Ministry will continue b 


do everything to find understanding everywhere in the world) 


for this problem. It will not be led from this path by suspi- 
cions which in the final analysis will help only the forces 
opposing a settlement of the Tyrolean affair. Austria has ™ 
interest to drag the Tyrolean question into the controversies 
of the big powers. The case for the South Tyrol should te 
judged m its merits. The fate of more than 250,000 people i 
much too serious a matter for us to make it the object of any 
political maneuvers.’’ 


DISARMAMENT 

Finally, the Austrian foreign minister touched on the 
disarmament question. He declared that in the United States 
as well as in the Soviet Union his conviction had been strength 
ened that far-reaching controlled disarmament was not only 
necessary but also possible. In any case, he said, it would 
appear that Fresident Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev 
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had seen eye to eye on this subject. 
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PRESS COMMENT 


wool Die Presse 


“BACK FROM MOSCOW" *) 


For ten days we have traveled with the Austrian Fed- 
eral President through the Soviet Union. We went traipsing 
from one ‘‘red carpet’’ to the next -- always through great 
throngs of joyous people waving red-white-red flags, through 
hundreds of thousands of people who doubtlessly had been 
ordered to the reception but whose greetings certainly ap- 
peared to be quite spontaneous. We made the usual pilgrim- 
age through the steel plants, visited hydro-electric dams 
and attended excellent ballet performances. The Soviets 
showed us Leningrad, the black earth of the Ukraine and 
the green Crimean peninsula. We crossed the Black Sea to 
the subtropical coast of the Caucasus on a Soviet cruiser 
and then flew back in two and a half hours across half the 
Soviet Union to a wintery gray Moscow in a gigantic Soviet 
Ilyuchin 18 turbo-prop plane. In conclusion, we were given 
a gala reception in the Kremlin -- a reception so sumptuous 
that it made the great parties of the West appear like so 
many cut-rate cocktail parties. 

This whole big show was dedicated to the head of state 
of a small Western republic. It seems almost unbelievable; 
and yet, it began to make sense to us when we remembered 
that little Austria happens to be a neutral state and that we 
were in the midst of a thaw in the cold war between East 
and West. 

It was a trip during which the leaders of the Soviet Union 
spared neither effort nor cash to parade before the Austrian 
president (and perhaps before the free world as a whole) the 
advantages of coexistence, with a peaceful Soviet Union 
engaged in gigantic reconstruction. In all variations of daily 
life, the Soviet hosts exemplified to their Austrian guests 
the very slogan ‘‘Peace and Friendship’’ under which they 
had invited them. 

We have seen much on this brief and yet so extended 
trip through Russia; and we have learned quite a few things. 
Even though a good deal of our impressions will perforce be 
superficial, many of us will have to revise some of the shop- 
worn cliches about the great colossus in the East. No ree 
vision is called for, of course, in ideological matters. The 
contrast between the basic beliefs of the free world and the 
governmental system of the Soviet Union will remain as 
great -- and quite as unbridgeable — even after dozens of 
trips through Russia. But some revision seems indicated in 
relation to facts. We shall have to acknowledge that this 
gigantic country leads its own life and that the majority of 
its 200 million people are in no way dissatisfied with their 
lot -- or with their government -- distasteful and, indeed, un- 
bearable as this may seem to us. 


_—_—_ 

*) This report by Fritz Moiden on President Schaerf’s state visit to the 
Soviet Union appeared in a recent issue of ‘‘Die Presse,’’ the independent 
Vienna daily. Mr. Molden is the publisher of ‘‘Die Presse.’ 


As far as Austria is concerned, we believe that we might 
draw the following conclusions from this trip through the 
Soviet Union: The Soviets consider Austrian neutrality as a 
positive factor for their policies. Thus, the Soviet Union is 
doubtlessly prepared to acknowledge — at least for the fore- 
seeable future — Austria’s integrity and way of life. In order 
to cement its thesis of coexistence, the Soviet Union will 
probably refrain from meddling in the internal political and 
economic affairs of Austria. However, this does not mean 
that the ruling circles in the Soviet Union are able to muster 
genuine understanding for our free, democratic system of 
government or for our social system. But the Soviet Union is 
obviously prepared not only to let us live in peace but even 
to foster friendly relations with us. This will be fruitful for 
both parties if we in Austria are as sure of our own system 
and our own basic principles as the Soviets are of theirs. 


MrbeiterZeitung 


THE SOUTH TYROL A SOCIAL PROBLEM* 

Bozen is a remarkable city. With its 83,000 inhabitants 
it is almost as big as Innsbruck. But the capital city of the 
South Tyrol, so beautifully framed by mountains, is really two 
very different cities. On the eastern bank of the River Talfer 
lies the Old Town where the German-speaking South Tyroleans 
live. Here narrow lanes with arcades harboring pretty shops 
lead to the lovely, quaint old squares. It looks like Salzburg. 
But across the bridge on the western bank of the river lies 
the New Town which resembles Udine or certain parts of Ve- 
rona. Here the Italians live. Their houses have almost flat 
roofs. Broad avenues lead to super-dimensional squares with 
white marble monuments from the era of Mussolini. And here 
is plenty of automobile traffic. 

Bozen is where two cultures, two civilizations meet. But 
the relationship between the two is not stable. The Italian 
town overflows into the German town. Fifty years ago when 
Bozen still was part of Austria, 25,000 German Austrians 
lived here and almost no Italians. Today, more than 60,000 
Italians (a three-quarters majority) live here next to about 
20,000 South Tyroleans. 

Thus it is an overwhelmingly Italian city with an old 
German core. But that is not yet the real problem. For Bozen 
is not only the crossroads of two cultures but also the capital 
of the South Tyrol, the present Italian province of Bolzano. 
And here the ratio is reversed. In the province (including the 
City of Bozen (240,000 German-speaking South Tyri leans live 
beside 120,000 Italians. For the Italians can be found almost 
exclusively in Bozen, Meran, Brixen and a half dozen smaller 
towns. The South Tyroleans still have a two-thirds majority. 

As an ethnic group the South Tyroleans are in a very 
special position. They fight for the maintenance of their eth- 
nic qualities against the flooding of Italians. But, basically, 
their problem is not merely a national one but just as much a 





*) The following article by Friedrich Scheu appeared in a recent issue of 


‘*Arbeiter-Zeitung,’’ the Socialist Vienna daily. 
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Instead of recruiting railroad and postal workers fro, 
among the local population, Italians are brought up here fron 
the interior. 

If the (Italian) government were of good will, it wou, 
employ South Tyroleans. While there is no unemployment jy 
the South Tyrol, there is under-employment. This means: 4 
South Tyrolean peasant‘has, for example, six sons. One rp. 
mains at home farming and there is just enough in the groun 
to keep a family going. The fice brothers — in a healthy eco 
nomy — would go down into the valley, the city. One would 
become a civil service employe, the second a railroader, the 
third would work for the post office, etc. But the prerequisite 
for such a course is that the proper training and, later, the 
jobs for which these young men have acquired their skills, bk 
available in the city. The South Tyrolean peasant’s son does 
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social one. The South Tyroleans are not like other ethnic 
groups. They are, as it were, a people cut in two halves. 
They haven’t been extinguished like some other minority 
groups. But their industrial labor force has been taken from 
them; and they have no railroaders, no civil servants, no 
postal employes. And with the exception of a few lawyers, 
doctors and merchants there have remained only peasants. A 
whole people of peasants, This sounds healthful enough but 
it certainly is not a healthy situation. 

During the time of Mussolini when the first effort was 
made to Italianize the South Tyrol perforce, the Italians 
brought a lot of industry to Bozen and Meran and also a lot 
of Italian workers. Thus grew the factories which today give 
a living to the Italian workers. For the larger part, these fac- 
tories were constructed here not for economic reasons but for 
political ones. There is no economic reason why the Lancia not think he has that chance. Thus he remains at home and 
Automobile Works has to have its assembly plant in this far- tills the native soil, although he is not really needed there; 
away corner of Italy. But the factories are here and they still and one day he will have enough of it and emigrate to Austria, 
employ an overwhelming majority of Italians as workers. Switzerland or Germany. 


“AUSTRIA BORN ANEW” by Arthur Koestler 





London, October 18, 1959 
oe 
about everybody, includ- 
ing myself, and I was but 
seldom mistaken "—thus Johann 
Nestroy summed up the Austrian 
credo a century ago; and he 
added the bitter pun: “The 
noblest nation is resignation.” 
I had spent the happiest years 
of my youth in Vienna; but on my 
last pre-war visit, in 1934, that 
credo seemed to have come fear- 
fully true. The capital of the trun- 
cated empire had reached the depth 
of economic misery, cultural pro- 
vincialism and political brutality. 
The workers’ model settlements— 
the first Welfare State in miniature. 
—had been shot to pieces by the 
artillery of Dollfuss, the dwarf dic- 
tator; Austria was leading Europe 
in the art of civil war. A few 
months later, Dollfuss himself was 
butchered in a Nazi coup, and a 
few years later the Habsburg 
metropolis became the drab 
administrative centre of an under- 
privileged provincé of Hitler's 
Reich. The seven years’ darkness 
had descended on the Danube. 


BELIEVED the worst 


Austro-J udaic 
Culture 


When I revisited Vienna twenty 
years later, in 1954, I] found not a 
single person whom I had known 
before the war—neither friend nor 
acquaintance, not a man, not a 
woman, not a dog. I knew a num- 
ber of Viennese in Paris, London, 
New York and Tel Aviv; but in 
Vienna, nobody. They had either 
emigrated or been killed in the gas 
chambers, the concentration 
camps, the war. 


The majority of them had, of 
course, been Jews. I say “of 
course,” because the culture of pre- 
war Vienna had been an Austro- 
Judaic culture. It was the age of 
Freud and Adler, of Schnitzler, 
Hofmannsthal and Reinhardt, of 
Franz Kafka and Karl Kraus, of 
Peter Altenberg and Popper-Lyn- 
keus, of Mahler and Schoenberg, 
of Werfel and Stefan Zweig. 
Out of a total population of two 
million, Vienna counted about a 
quarter-million Jews and, for better 
or worse, these acted like an irides- 
cent film of oil spread over the sur- 
face of a sweet-water pool. The 
literary Establishment, the Press, 
the Bar, the cabarets were Austro- 
Judaic; in the Soccer League, the 
Jewish team, Hakoah, was usually 
among the top three—and soccer 
outdid even the Opera in arousing 
worshipful passion. 

To appreciate post-war Austria, 
it is unavoidable to hark back to 
these facts, for, in the Freud- 
Schnitzler-Hofmannsthal age, the 
elimination of the Jewish element, 
and next to it of the Hungarian and 
Bohemian element from Austrian 
culture seemed as unimaginable as, 
say, the elimination of the Welsh 
and Scottish element from the cul- 
ture of these islands. When in the 
late twenties, as the shadows began 
to close in, Hugo Bettauer pub- 
lished “ Die Stadt ohne Juden,” a 
journalist's sober prediction of 
things to come, it was regarded as a 
lurid piece of science fiction. 


Effort of Mental 
Readjustment 


However, this was only one of 
the reasons why that first post-war 
visit to the town in which nobody 
I had known was left came as a 
painful shock and called for a 
strenuous effort of mental re- 


adjustment. The Prater, Europe's 
most glorious playground, was in 
ruins ; the Opera a burnt-out shell ; 
my boarding-school in the Soviet 
zone of occupation; the Grand 
Hotel a Russian barracks, where 
oxen were slaughtered in the ball- 
room. The houses, the shops, the 
veteran tram-cars, battered and 
shabby, were reduced to Asian 
standards; the people in the streets 
crumpled and bedraggled; the 
svelte damsels bloated and coarse- 
skinned from undernourishment. 
The Hungarian, Czech, Croat, 
Slovene accents, those essential 
discords and counterpoints of the 
Austrian symphony, no _ longer 
echoed through the lobbies of the 
University, in- the theatres and 
cafés with the cracked marble 
panelling. 
After the 
1918, of 


disintegration, in 
the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, Vienna, though im- 
poverished and diminished in 
stature, had nevertheless remained 
the cultural focus of its vanished 
empire. But in 1945, almost over- 
night, the town found itself bodily 
displaced from the centre of 
Europe to its eastern periphery. 
It became once more what it had 
been under the Turkish sieges: the 


foremost outpost of Western 

Christendom. 

It is this extreme change of 
destiny which makes the example 
of post-war Austria so significant 
for Europe. For, if the politically 
and morally bankrupt Austria of 
the 1930s was leading in the 
European race towards  self- 
destruction, the Austria of the 
1950s may be regarded as a symbol 
of Europe’s phenomenal powers of 
moral regeneration. 

_Thus by an astonishing twist of 
history, the two great Austrian poli- 
tical parties—Socialists and Catho- 
lics, commonly called Reds and 





Blacks—who started in 1934 the 
series of European civil wars, to 
day form the stablest coalition 
regime in Europe. It began under 
the Russian occupation in 1945, as 
a.kind of war-time emergency mar. |P@ 
riage; it has now lasted, uninter- |¥ 
rupiedly, for fifteen solid years, and { 
if all goes well may yet lead to 
a silver wedding—a thing unpre- 
cedented in the annals of parlia- 
mentary democracy. Tu felix | 
Austria nube seems to have 
assumed a new meaning: the Habs- 
burgs acquired their territories by 
marrying judiciously; post-war 
Austria secured stability and pros- 
perity by adopting, metaphorically, 
the same method. 

In spite of their diametrically 
opposed philosophies and axioms 
of thought, there is in the realm of 
practical action very little indeed 
to distinguish Red from Black. In 
foreign politics their attitude is 
identical: an unambiguously West- 
ern orientation within the frame- 
work of formal neutrality, imposed 
by the treaty of 1955. In internal 
politics, each party recognises the 
other’s zone of influence: Vienna 
is traditionally Red, the country- 
side traditionally Black ; as for the 
economy, Butskellism reigns ut 
challenged and has within the last 
ten years transformed an extremely 
impoverished, starving country into 
one with a hard and sound 
economy, based on low prices, low 
wages, low rents, and priding itself 
on one of the hardest currencies 
in Europe. So successful was the 
coalition experiment that during 
the electoral campaign last spring 
both parties were asking for votes. 
not, Heaven forbid, to outdo the 
other side, but to preserve the 
balance at a fifty-fifty level. 

The coalition marriage is, of 
course, not a perfect idyll, It makes 
Parliament sometimes resemble 8 
stagnant pool, where the clash of 
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S fron Orit exchange office handling his language. A central exchange 
© fron SCIENCE AND THE ARTS office would then render these services: 

AUSTRIAN DEVISES PLAN Acknowledge receipt; 

Woult | 79 POOL SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION enter work in catalogue of available works; 

rent in An Austrian physician, Dr. Hans Rotter of Salzburg, purchase the required number of copies; and 


ans: 4} iyeprinted a supra-national scientific information pool which 
ne re would permit maximum evaluation of scientific literature. This 
Sroun | eowid help scientists to digest the mass of such writings 


translate the work. 
The plan foresees also adaptation of the most modern 
library and circulation techniques to aid both the writer and 


7 which in recent years has become so large as to be almost the reader. Various scientific authorities, including the Com- 

~— unmanageable. UNESCO recently said that currently some four mission on Cultural Questions of the Council of Europe, are 

— the and ahalf million scientists are writing in different languages studying the plan with interest. 

Tusite all over the world and that conventional information methods UNESCO ART SEMINAR IN AUSTRIAN CAPITAL 

a : et Canes (e CLRID Gee Say Ee eee The first of a series of seminars held under the auspices 

aa others. , ; , of the UNESCO ‘‘Orient-Occident Project’? took place in 

Br. Rotter’s plan envisages improvement in the How of Vienna recently. A number of leading Austrian experts pertic- 

ne and scientific information through the creation of a supra-national , : : . 

there: neg il ipated in the event which covered the theater and dramatic 
ia steering center which is to set up rules to be observed by a arts of Asia 

uStria, . 


participants. 


For each language region, exchange offices 
would be established under given controls: every scientific 
writer would forward a copy of his work in the original lan- 
guage as well as a brief summary with reference notes to the 


AUSTRIAN RECEIVES ROEBLING AWARD 
At its 40th annual meeting in Pittsburgh on November 3, 
the Mineralogical Society of America presented its highest 








34 the ideas is replaced by bickering and only reluctantly about it occupation had heen, the shoca the multi-national monarchy. After 
as Pine Bd, thee scape oo One of the Senne for this lies that Vienna sufferea was of a more 1918 they became a guillotined 
— ‘ration, posts are allocated accord- in the still unpublished figures ptr a quasi-archaic nature, head, pining for a new body ; after 
945 ing to a fixed ratio between the of a certain Austrian office whose th a ep a deeper strata in 1945 they discovered, for the first 
cy mar, (patties, which sometimes interferes lists contain 86,000 recorded cases peed. aa ie pdt ye the time, that they were a nation in 
ininter. {With the choice of the ablest can- of rape, reported by the victims oo a Seeey. their own right, economically 
srs and ddidate. It is a standard Austrian to obtain prophylactic treatment viable and culturally self-contained. 


against venereal disease; the ages 


No Anschluss 


and { In this respect th of th 
—7 yest = ‘the “ Ladies” i range from eleven to eighty. For : oldest antions, end yet the youngett, 
pais. Black, the attendant at the several months the hospitals in Gas in Europe. 

Priel “Gents” must be a Red; and this Vienna performed abortions as When the Turkish siege was 


is not far from being literally true. 


an emergency measure, legalised 


The coalition was born in those 


, have : ‘sional G : - " lifted at the turn of the seventeenth 
2 Habs. [Yet, bearing in mind the history of by the provisiona' f a cae . apocalyptic days when isolated century, Vienna burst into sudden 
ries by the first Austrian Republic and the Since the maiority 0 e victims men from the formerly hostile bloom—into the golden age of 
ost-war {Post-war parliamentary history of must have been reluctant to report, camps—most of them with a record Austrian Baroque. The end of the 


some other European countries, 
these blemishes are small. 
It would be a mistake, however, 


their total number is estimated at 
about 30 per cent. of all female 
adults who had not fled; in the 
countryside, the proportion was 


of concentration camp and Resist- 
ance—sought out each other and 
decided to make a new start. But 
the fact that this 


occupation regime in 1955 brought 
a repetition of the phenomenon on 
a minor scale—a revival of opti- 
mism and joie de vivre; it was 


strically |'0 explain the spectacular recovery 5 ° emergency ism 3 ; 
axioms | Austria by the coalition experi- much higher. Those who had not alliance has now endured for fifteen epitomised in the gaudy, maudlin, 
ealm of ‘ment alone, unique though it may fled belonged mostly to the working years is due to a more basic psycho- and deeply moving ballyhoo at the 
indeed be Rather, the stability and dura- Classes and poorer strata of the logical change, to a sense of purge reopening of the holy of holies, 
sck. In {tion of the coalition should be re- population who may have been in- and atonement, of national death the reBuilt Opera House. 
tude is ed as a consequence of a psy- clined to greet the Russians as their and rebirth—all of which is diffi- A year later, the Hungarian 


hological change whose roots go 













liberators from Nazi oppression. 


cult to define, rarely mentioned in 


tragedy on their doorstep re- 


much deeper than parliamentary explicit form and yet very real, if minded them that, though Austria 
mposed Politics. It is a change born out of End to Communist one compares post-war with pre- was freed, the European siege was 
internal intensity of suffering which no S thi war Austria. not yet lifted and that Vienna was 
ises the Pther Western nation has known. ympatnies The German Wirtschaftswunder still—or again—a frontier town. 
Vienna Fr the eastern part of Austria, in- : : is a miracle of economic recovery They rose to the occasion in a 
ountry- Fuding Vienna, is the only country One is reluctant to stir up the which one watches with chilled remarkable manner: thousands of 
“for the Pf the free West which was under memory of war-time horrors, and admiration ; the Wunder of Austria Hungarian refugees owe their lives 
gns un Prussian military occupation— it must be admitted thaf what the is one of moral recovery, less to the Austrian rescue teams, com- 
the last. Which was caught on the other side West did to Hiroshima was more spectacular and more __heart- posed of volunteers, who operated 
‘tremely f the Iron Curtain at the height of frightful than what the Russians warming. along the frontier at considerable 
try into F@t-time savagery—and then re- did to Vienna. But one cannot talk Another related, but equally risk, and to the sang-froid of the 
ose to make a new start. of post-war Japan without men- striking, change has come over the Austrian Government. 
ces, low ; tioning the Bomb, nor of post-war Austrian attitude to their own 
ng itself An Unpublished Austria without mentioning the country. A few years ago Pro- On the whole, Nestroy, the idol 
rrencies Record traumatic experience which it fessor A. J. P. Taylor wrote in his of the Viennese, who always ex- 
was the + suffered. article on Austria in the Encyclo- pected the worst of them, seems to 
during On Easter Sunday, March 31. It ended once and for all Com- paedia Britannica: “ The second have been proved wrong. If the 
t spring 945, the Red Army broke through munist sympathies, both among the Republic resembled the first in that Austrians have sinned—mainly, 
votes, (N° Austrian frontier and, a few people and in the intelligentsia Anschluss with Germany was the perhaps, by passive complicity— 
itdo the Pays later, Vienna was cut off from Austria has no Nennis, Sartres, only real question in Austrian they have done hard penance. 
rve the (World: without electricity, food. Picassos or Deans of Canterbury) ; politics.” The truth is that there They have also shed their self- 
1, upplies, water, sanitation, news- but it had psychological conse- is today no more question of pitying nostalgia for the glories of 
pa Pers or radio communications. quences which went much deeper Anschluss in Austrian politics than the past, and embarked on a new 
rt J history of that dark interreg- than that. For, however painful of Anschluss with America in experiment: to make a nation 
— um until the arrival of the West- and terrible the experiences of British politics. which is not Austro-Hungarian, 
clash of Allies in Vienna has not yet France, the Low Countries, Den- Up to 1918 the Austrians re- nor Austro-German, nor Austro- 


written, and the Viennese talk 





mark and Norway under Nazi 


garded themselves as the head of 


anything, but Austrian. 
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award, the Roebling Medal, to the Austrian mineralogist, 
Felix Machatschki. Professor Machatschki of the University 
of Vienna will be the only living scholar outisde the USA 
and England who has been thus honored. 


INTERNATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 
CONFERS IN VIENNA 

More and more international bodies choose Vienna as 
their headquarters site — a vote of confidence by the world 
at large in Austria’s capital. The latest entry is the Inter- 
national Conference of Building Centers which at its recent 
meeting in Paris decided to make Vienna its headquarters seat 
next year. 


The Conference is made up of 52 such centers in 28 
countries. The Austrian center is represented in the five-man 
executive board of the international body. Within the frame- 
work of UNESCO and OEEC, the Conference is dedicated to 
the exchange of experience and research results. 


During the coming months, the Austrian center plans to 
sponsor a number of special events; an exhibition entitled 
‘*your Child at Home’’ will open Nov. 13, featuring special 
designs of children’s rooms; next February, an exhibit, ‘‘The 
Efficient Office’’, will be opened, followed in March by the 
**Beta 60’’ show which features concrete constructions; later 
in spring, a British exhibition, ‘‘City Streets — Today and 
Tomorrow,’’ has been scheduled. 


—, 


MINISTER GRAF (Continued from page 1) 

other military installations. He was met at New York’s Idje. 
wild air port by the head of the Austrian Delegation to th 
U.N., Ambassador Dr. Franz Matsch, and by the Austrig 
Consul General in New York, Dr. Karl Wolf. 

Minister Graf is here on invitation of the U.S. Depar. 
ment of Defense. On Sunday he called on Cardinal Spellma 
in New York and afterwards attended mass at St. Patrick’; 
Cathedral. 

Minister Graf arrived in Washington on the afternoon of 
November 4 and was welcomed by the Secretary of Defeng, 
and the Austrian Ambassador to the United States, Dr. Wi. 
fried Platzer. After the welcoming ceremony, Minister Gra 
visited the Hon. Livingston T. Merchant, Under Secretary of 
State, at the Department of State. 

On November 5, Minister Graf presented a contempo 
rary tapestry to President Eisenhower at the White House, 

At Luncheon the Minister was the guest of the Hon. Wil. 
bur N. Brucker, Secretary of the Army, and at an evening re 
ception in his honor, Minister Graf had an opportunity to meet 
representatives of the United States Department of Defense 
and other governmental agencies. . 

After placing a wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown So 
dier at Arlington National Cemetery, Minister Graf left on ! 
November 6 from Bolling Air Force Base to Goldboro, N.C, 
on the first leg of his tour of United States military instal- 
lations. He willleave New York for Vienna viaParis Nov. 14 
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